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| Concluded. | 

I made him a _ present of a wedge of gold, in value 
fifty pounds, and begged him to allow me to see the 
volume. He conducted me to a room where was the 
chest in which it was contained, but informed me that 
the key was in the hands of the city treasurer. ‘To the 
latter, however, he introduced me, and told him the 
substance of my request. The treasurer smiled, and 
said he was not then at leisure, but would consider of 
it. The next morning I sent John of Huntingdon to 
him with a wedge of gold, of the value of one hundred 
pounds, by way of a present; and he sent word back 
that he would meet me in the library at the ninth hour. 
The time being come, the treasurer, the custos, and I, 
met at the library, where the treasurer having unlocked 
the chest, gave me the book, then locked the chest and 
gave the key to the custos, saying that I was at liberty 
to read the volume as often as I would, in the presence 
of the custos and in the library. After this, I rad free 
aceess to the Book of Jasher. Vt is a large scroll, in 
width two feet three inches, and in length nine feet. It 
is written in large characters, and exceeding beautiful. 
‘The paper on which it is written is, for thickness, the 
eighth of aninch. ‘To the touch it seemed as soit as 
velvet, and to the eye as white as snow. 

The first thing that commanded my attention was a 
little scroll, entitled the Story of the Volume of Jasher. 
This informed me that Jasher was born in Goshen, in 
rr land of Egypt; that he was the son of the mighty 

Caleb, who was general to the Hebrews while Moses 
was with Jethro, in Midian: that on the embassy to 
Pharaoh, Jasher was appointed verger to Moses and 
Aaron, to bear the rod before them; that, as he always 
accompanied Moses, Jasher must have had the greatest 
opportunities of knowing the facts he hath recorded ; 
that, from his great attachment to truth and upright- 
ness, he early received his name; that Jasher wrote the 
volume which bears his name; that the ark in which it 
was contained was made in his lifetime; that he put the 
volume therein with his own hands ; that Jazer, the el- 
dest son of Jasher, kept it during his life; that the 
princes of Judah were successively the keepers of it; 
that the ark and book, in the last Babylonish captivity, 
was taken from the Jews, and so fell into the hands of 
the Persian monarchs; and that the city of Gazna had 
been the place of its residence for some hundreds of 
years. 

After reading the volume throush, I conceived a great 
desire of returning to 
and the notes. 
position of the 
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Mugland with a transcript of if 
In this wish we met with the strong ep 
Treasurer; with whom, and with the | 
recorder of the city, we eventu: lly succeeded by pre | 
sents of gold, and so obtained permission to mak | 
translation in the libr: uy and in the presence of the cus 

tos. ‘This was conducted in the following manner :— 

the manuscript was laid on the table, ronnd which - e | 


custos and we sat. The custos opened the volume. and 
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we read the first chapter, which we were permitted to 
set down in the original, from whence we made each a 
translation, and then the custos burnt the part we had 
transcribed. In this way we proceeded to the end of 
the volume, and after much difficulty obtained leave to 
depart with it to England, after a solemn promise not to 
let any person take a copy of it in any place we passed 
through on our return. 

Such is Aleuin’s account of the volume before us, 
and it embodies all the external evidence respecting it 
which we are able to furnish. Its subsequent history is 
more obscure ly stated by the Editor. “The following 
translation,” he says in his advertisement, “ was dis- 
covered by a gentleman in a journey through the North 
of England, in 1721. It lay by him seve ral vears, until, 
in 1750, there was a rumour of a new translation of the 
Bible, when he laid it before a noble earl. Since 1751, 
the manuscript has been preserved with great care by 
a gentleman who lived to a very advanced age, and died 
some time since. On the event of his death, a friend, 
to whom he had presented it, gave it to the present [d- 
itor,’ &e. 

Now, what can be the Editor’s motive for withholding 
the names of the parties alluded to above, and so break- 
ing = continuity of a simple and satisfactory account, 
we cannot divine. Whatever it be, we esteem the omis- 
aad as more strongly invalidating the authenticity of 
the document than any other fact it presents. But it is 
time to bring our readers acquainted with the subject- 
matter of this volume, and the evidences as to its genu 
ineness suggested by its contents. And the first circum 
stanc® to be noticed is, that it makes no pretensions to 
inspiration, but most modestly purports to be a mere 
chronicle of traditions. In the last verse of his fourth 
chapter, Jasher informs us that be received all the in- 
formation he communicates from his grandfather Hez- 
ron, his father Caleb, and his mother Azuba. In the 
almost total absence, however, of other books, it appears 
to have been well known and credited among the Jews, 
from the kind of reference made to it in the sacred wri 
tings: ** Behold, it is written in the Book of Jasher,”’ 
2 Sam. i. 18; and more especially in Joshua x. 13, “ Is 
not this written in the Book of Jasher!’ Were the 
sentence being framed with an appeal, clearly indicates 
the notoriety and credence generally attaching to the 
volume. The greater part of it is a history of the 
events recorded in the Pentateuch, with some inaccura- 
cies, and some remarkable omissions. Among the first 
may be mentioned the account of the birth and preser- 
vation of Moses. On this point Jasher appears to have 
been misinformed, as he says nothing of his conceal. 
ment by his parents, but simply states that, on the is 
suing of Pharaoh’s barbarous edict, he was taken by 
his mother to the princess, who compassionated and 
adopted him. ‘And Pharaoh’s daughter said, Give 
unto me the child. And they did so. And she said, 
‘This shall be my son. And it came to pass that the 
wrath of Pharaoh was turned away from slaying the 
males of the Hebrews And the child Moses grew and 
increased in stature, and was learned in all the magic 
of the Egyptians.”—(Chap. v. ver. 19] 4.) 

Of the omissions of Jasher, the most singular are the 
murder of Abel, -_ the Deinge. It seems impossible 
to sup pose that these events shouk I not pans be en k nown 

» him, especially as the story of them may be recog; 
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nized (more or less fantastically clothed) in some of 
those systems of pagan mythology which were con- 
structed in a darkness that sc arcely received a single 
ray from the distant light of reve lation. It is also highly 
improbable that these omissions should have been acci- 
dental; though, from what motives in the mind of the 
writer they arose, it is difficult perhaps to conjecture. 

With respect to the internal evidences of the antiquity 
and genuineness of this book, we think that nothing can 
be inferred from the similarity of its style to that of 
Moses. Men are such imitative animals, and have prac- 
tised such successful frauds by means of this faculty, 
that we confess we assign no limits to the exercise of 
it, and consequently have but little faith in the species 
of evidence alluded to. We believe that the author of 
the ‘Rejected Addresses” could have produced an im- 
itation of the style of the Pentateuch as close as any in 
the Book of Jasher. 

The most satisfactory evidence of an internal kind 
which has been suggested to our mind by the perusal 
of this work, arises out of the many inaccuracies and 
omissions—some of which we have been specifying—in 
connexion with the general congruity of the narrative 
with the inspired books. For, if this document be not 
what it purports to be, the only admissible alternative 
is, that it was written at a subsequent period, probably 
long after the date it professes to bear. Upon this sup- 
position, the chief aim of the writer would obviously 
have been to adhere as closely as possible to the Mosaic 
record, in order to secure any degree of attention from 
the only class of persons who would be at all interested 
in his statement ; namely, those who receive the Holy 
Scriptures as the Word of God; for the idea that the 
Book of Jasher was designed by its author to supersede 
or invalidate the testimony of the Bibie 1s contradicted 
alike by the modesty of its prete ~— (another evidence 
in favour of its authentic ity) and 
of its contents. 

Such are the principal arguments that occur to us for 
the genuineness of this interesting volume, and we leave 
the question of their sufficiene y to the decision of our 
readers. Although this article has already extended to 
a much greater length than we had anticipated, yet we 
cannot persuade ourselves to close it without qué@ting 
from it the singular description of the Creation with 
which it commences, and which cannot fail to be read 
with much interest. 

“Whilst it was the beginning, 
the face of nature; 
face of the chaos. 


by the uniform tenor 


darkne SS overspre ud 
and the ether moved upon the sur- 
And it came to pass that a great 
light shone forth from the firmament, and enlightened 
the abyss. And the abyss fled before the face of the 
light, and divided between the light and the darkness: 
so that the face of nature was formed second time. 
And, behold, there appeared in the firmament two great 
lights: the one to rule the light, and the other to rule 
the darkness. And the ground brought forth grass ; 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree after its kind. 
And every beast after its kind, and every thing that 
creepeth after their kind. And the water brought forth 
the moving creatures after their kind. And the ether 
brought forth every winged fowl after its kind. And 
when all these things were finished, behold, Jehovah ap- 
peare din Eden, and created man, and made him to be 
an image of his own eternity. And to him was given 
power and lordship over all living creatures, 


ani over 
every herb, and over every tree of the field.” 


— 


We shall linger yet longer around the cradle of the 


world’s infancy. We have sundry rare additional frag- 
ments of yore with which to e nliven and illume this far 
distant period of ber story. We design before Jeaving 
it, to make it more full and satisfac tory than any Ante- 
diluvian work extant. ‘Shadows, clouds, and dark- 
ness’’ overhang the days before the flood; which we 
shall endeavour, as far as possible, to disperse. 
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TELESCOPIC APPEARANCE OF SATURN. 

Next to Jupiter, Sarurn is the most stupendous 
planet of our System, and, with the exception of Ura- 
nus.the most remote. In consequence of his great dis- 
tance, he shines with a pale, feeble light, yet not one of 
the heavenly bodies presents more interesting phenom 
ena when viewed through a good telescope. 

SATURN moves in an orbit the mean semi-diameter of 
which is 900,000,000 of miles, which is consequently 
his distance from the Sun. And as bis motion in his 
orbit is only 22,100 miles an hour, he is 29 years, 174 
days, 2 hours, in completing his annual revolution, so 
that his year is nearly thirty of ours. 

The diameter of Saturn is 79,600 miles, so that he is 
about one thousand times as large as the Earth; for 
globular bodies are to each other as the cubes of their 
diameters.* The inclination of his axis to the plane of 
his orbit is very small, no doubt for the same wise rea 
son which occasioned Jupiter's to be so, because, were 
it otherwise, each of Saturn’s poles would be immersed 
alternately in fifteen years partial darkness ; at least it 
would be that period without the influence and even the 
sight of the Sun. 

As SATURN is more than twice the distance of Jupt- 
TER from the Sun, the light he receives from him must 
be proportion: tbly small; but this (le ficiency 1s amply 
made up by the goodness of the Creator, who had 
furnished mighty globe not only with an atmos 
phere resembling that of Jupiter, and with seven atten 
dant satellites, but with two luminous rings, which en 
compass his body, at a considerable distance from it, 
and shine with a reflected light. 

‘These rings present a different appearance at different 
times to the inhabitants of the earth, according to the 
relative position of the two planets. Sometimes Saturn 
is so situated as respects the L[arth, that the two con 
centric rings can be distinctly seen, together with a void 
space between them, and that between the inner ring 
and the body of the planet. At other times the rings 
appear merely as a dark line across the planet’s disc, ex- 
tending be yond it at both ends, so as to resemble han- 
dies: in this position they are called Anse. 

Many conjectures have been formed respec ting the 
nature and uses of these rings; but from their immense 
magnitude, and their appearing to be opaque, shining 
only with reflected light, they are probably solid, in- 
habitable bodies; their dimensions have been calculated 
as follows: 


this 


Miles. 
146,345 
184,393 
190.2428 
204,88 
- 20.000 
7 A ) 


Inner diameter of the smaller ring 
Outside diameter of ditto - - - 
Inner diameter of larger ring - - 
Outside diameter of ditto - - - 
Breadth of the inner ring - - - 
Breadth of the outer ring - - - 
Space between the rings - - - 0°33 xy 
Sesides this ring, Saturn has seven satellites revolving 
round him at different distances; the sixth and seventh 


The Cube of the Earth’s diameter is 500,944,540,888, and that 


of Saturn’s 504,398,336,000,000, or rather more than one thousand 
lilies as great. 











are nearer to their primary than the other five, bui were 
discovered much later, which accounts for the manner 
in which they are numbered. 

The first satellite is 170,000 miles 
primary, and revolves 


distant from its 
around him in I day, 21 hours, 
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and 19 minutes; the second, 217,000 miles distant, in | 


2 days, 17 hours, 411-2 minutes; the third, 303,000 
miles, in 4 days, 12 hours, 25 minutes; the fourth, 
704,000 miles, in 15 days, 22 hours, 41 minutes; the 
fifth, 2,050,000 miles, in 79 days, 7 hours, 47 minutes ; 
the sirth, being only 135,000 miles distant from the 
planet, and the se venth only 107,000, the time of their 
revolution i in their orbit is exceedingly short. 

In consequence of the orbits of these satellites 
making a considerable angle with the orbit of their pri- 
mary, they are very seldom eclipsed or occulted; and 
their smallness and vast distance rendering them invisi- 
ble when the air is not clear, they are not so convenient 
for making observations on as those of Jupiter. 

That the rings of Saturn are opaque substances is 
proved, not by their appearing in certain positions as a 
dark streak across the body of the planet, but from their 
casting a shadow on him; yet these rings sometimes shine 
with greater splendour even than the planet himself. 

Saturn turns on his axis in 10 hours, 16 minutes. at 
the rate of 22,400 miles per hour at his equator; belts 


similar to those of Jupiter are frequently seen on his | 


surface, which probably proceed from the same causes. 
—Guide to Knowledee. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


| Continued.] 


Suen are the offices of respiration and the blood. 
We shall now proceed to consider some of the most im- 
portant of the abdominal viscera. 

The ABDOMEN consists of all that portion of the 
trunk of the human body, situated below the thorax. 
It contains the liver, its gall-bladder, the stomach, the 
spleen, the pancreas, the jat@tine ‘s, the mesentery, the 
kidneys, the urinary bladder, the omentum, &c. It 
has also numerous blood vessels, nerves, and absorbents. 

The LIVER, which is the largest and most ponder- 
ous viscous in the abdomen, weighing in adults about 
three pounds, is of a deep red colour. It consists of a 


glandulous mass, interspersed with numerous blood ves- | 


sels. It is situated under the diaphragm, inclining to 
the right side of the body, having the stomach beneath 
it: between which and the liver itself lies the @all-blad 
der, with which of course it is intimately connected. It 
is divided into two principal lobes, the right of which is 
by far the largest. Its shape approaches that of a cir- 
cle: 
and other ligaments. 
in old ones. 

The BILE is of 
consistence of oil; 
soap and water. 
taste js bitter. 


It is larger in young animals than 


a yellow green colour, about 
when much agitated, it 

Its smell is somewhat like musk; its 
It is in fact a species of soap; and like 


from clothes, &c. 
dy is shaped like a pear, and is generally capable of con- 
taining about an ounce. It is firmly connected to the 
liver. In the elephant, stag, all insects and worms, this 
reservoir is wanting, the bile which they secrete 
ing at onee into the intestinal canal. The real use of 
the bile does not even now seem to be accurately ascer- 
tained. It appears, however, to assist in separating the 
chyle from the chyme, to excite the intestines to action, 


and to produce the healthy appearance of intestine | 


evacuations. 

The SPLEEN or Mitr is a spongy viscous of a livid 
colour, in form somewhat resembling a tongue, but its 
shape, situation, and size yary very much. It is, in a 
healthy subject, always on the left side, between the 
false ribs and the stomach. Its general length is six 


it is attached to the diaphragm by the suspensary | a nature, that after death the stomach is occasionally 
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inches, breadth three, and one thick. It is connected 
by the blood vessels to the stomach and left kidney. It 
is larger when the stomach is empty, and smaller when 
compressed or evacuated by a full stomach. The uses 
of the spleen have, till lately, been considered as un- 
known; but by a paper of Sir E. Home, in the Philo- 
sophical ‘Transactions, it appears probable that this vis- 


| cous is areservoir for the superabundant serum, lymph, 
_ globules, soluble mucous, and colored matter taken into 


the circulation immediately after digestion is completed. 
The STOMACH is a large receptacle, varying in its 
capacity from about five to ten pints. It is situated un- 
der the left side of the diaphragm, its left side touching 
the spleen, and its right covered by the thin edge of the 
liver; its figure nearly resembling the pouch of a bag- 
pipe, its left edge being most capacious. The upper 
side is concave, the lowe: “ris convex. It has two orifices, 
both on its upper part; the left, through which the ali- 
ment passes from the mouth through the gullet or @so- 
phagus to the stomach, is named cardia; the right, 
through which it is conveyed out of the stomach into 


| the duodenum, is named pylorus, where there is a circu- 
| . ° ba - . 
| lar valve which hinders the return of the aliment from 


the gut, but does not at all times hinder the bile from 
flowing into the stomach. ‘The stomach, like the intes- 
tinal canal, is composed of three coats or membranes. 

‘The uses of the stomach are, to excite hunger and 
partly thirst; to receive the food from the esophagus, 
and to retain it till, by the motion of the stomach and 
the admixture of various fluids, and by many other 
changes not exactly understood, is rendered fit to 
pass the right orifice of the.stomach, and afford chyle 
to the intestines for the nutrition of the body; or, in 
other words, till the important process 

Of DIGESTION is completed. The chief agent 
in this process is, beyond question, the gastric juice, a 


| fluid that is secreted from certain glands in the stomach, 


and which possess great solvent powers in regard to nu- 
merous animal and vegetable substances. The food 


being duly mastieated, and blended with a considerable 





pass- } 





‘to adog’s tongue. It lies 
other soap, it is successfully employed to remove grease | 
The gall-bladder in the human bo- | 


| lorus, «nd ending with the sphincter rectt. 


proportion of  salivia, 


where it 


is propelled into the stomach, 
soon undergoes a remarkable change, being 
converted into a pulpy mass termed chyme; the chyme 
afterwards passes from the stomach into the small intes- 
tines; here, it is mixed with bile, and separated into 
two pees which is as white as mflk, and 
called chyle; the other passes on to the larger intestines, 
and is voiled as exerementitious matter. The chyle is 
the Jacteals, which terminate in the trunk 


one ot f 


absorbed by 


or tube called thoracic duct: it is there mixed with va- 
riable proportions of lymph, and lastly with the blood, 
as stated under that article. 

The GASTRIC JUICE is said to be of so powerful 


eaten into holes by its action. And it is also said, that 


| if exposed to a proper temperature, it will digest food 
the | 
froths like 


in metal iabes. 
The PANCREAS, or 


SWEET-BREAD, is a large 
giand of the salivary kind, 


of a long figure, compared 
across the upper and back 
part of the abdomen, under the stomach. Its use is to 
secrete a juice called the pancreatic juice, which ap- 


| pears to be similar in its properties to saliva, and, togeth- 


er with the bile, helps to complete the digestion of the 
aliment. It communicates with the duodenum. 

The INTESTINES consist of that convoluted tube 
beginning at the right orifice of the stomach called py- 
The length 
of this canal is generally six times the length of the 
whole human subject. It is divided by nature into two 
parts. The small intestines begin from the stomach, 


/ and fill the middle or fore part of the abdomen; the 
_ large intestines oceupy the sides, 


and both the upper 
and lower parts of the same cavity. 


| The KIDNEYS are shaped like a kidney-bean. They 


are situated on the lower part of the back, one on each 
side. "They are surrounded with more or less fat. 
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EARTILQUAKES 
| Continued. | 





TUE RUINS OF ST. PAUL'S: 


From a print by Le Bas, pitllishe din 1757, after a lrawing mn 


The cut before us is a representation of the ruins of 
St. Paul’s church, as mentioned in our last. Butenough 
of these ruins. We will now proceed to notice the 
effects of this great earthquake in other quarters. 

At Oporto, near the mouth of the river Duero, the 
earthquake was felt at the same time as at Lisbon. The 
sky was very serene, when a dreadful hollow noise re 
sembline thunder. or the ratthne of coaches at a dis 
tance was heard, and almost at the same instant the 
earth began to quake. In the space of two minutes, 
the river rose and fell five or six feet, and continued to 
do so for four hours. At the commencement, i ran 
with so much violence as to break a ship's hawser. In 
some parts the river opened, and seemed to discharge 
vast quantities of air. ‘The agitation of the sea was so 
great about a league beyond the bar, that air was sup 
posed to have been discharged there also. 

During the first shock which was very terrible, the 
houses in the city were rocked, as if in a convulsion, 
and every thing within shook and ratiled to such a de 
eree, that the affrighted inhabitants ran into the streets, 
where the earth was evidently seen to heave up. At six 
o’clock in the evening, another violent shock was felt.— 
The only damage done was the overturning of a few pe 
destals from the tops of the churches, and the splitting 
of the walls of the decayed houses. 


SAINT Urrs.a sea port town about twenty miles sonth 


of Lisbon, was entirely swallowed up by the repeated 
shocks, and the vast surf of the sea Hluve 
rock were detache dat the same time from the promon 
tory at the west end of the town, which consists of 
chain of mountains containing fine jasper of 
colours. 


neees of 
| 


difierent 


Av Capiz, a sea-port of Spain, according to the report 
of Don Antonia Ulloa, the earthquake commenced at 


three minutes after nine in the mornine of the first of 
November, and continued five minutes, the weather being 
at the time remarkably fine ft was. he observes. not 
inferior in violence to that which swallewed un Ti 


| 
| 


and Callao, in Pern, towards the end of October, 1746 
and was nearly of twice the duration, the latter having 
been felt for three minut®s only. "Phat every thing here 
was not destroyed, appears to have been owing to the 
sreat solidity of the buildings. The water of the cis 
terns under ground was washed backward and forward 
and was covered with great froth. ‘The inhabitants 
who had quitted the houses and churches, seeking safe 
ty inthe open air, had seareely recovered from their first 
terror, when they were plunged into a new alarm. At 
ten minutes past eleven o’cloek, a wave was seen coming 
from the sea at the distance of eight miles, and at least 
sixty feet hicherthan usual. It dashed against the west 
part of the city, which is very rocky. Although it 
force was much broken by these rocks, it at length 
reached the walls, and beat in the breast-work, which 
was sixty feet above the ordinary level of the water, re 
moving preces of the fabric, of the weight of eight on 
ten tons, to the distance of forty or filty yards. At hall 
past cleven came a second wave; and this was followed 
by four others of equal magnitude. Others, but small 
er, and gradually lessening, continued at uncertain in 
tervals until the evening. A considerable part of the 
rampart was thrown down, and carried by the torvent 
above fifty paces. Several persons perished on ithe 
canseway leading to the Isle of Lesu. The accounts 
hroucht to Cadiz reported that Sevinne had been much 
damaged, and that a similar fate had attended St. ta 

cAr and CHherr: Cone. was said to have been de 
stroyed ; and, indeed, with the exception of the pro 


vinces of Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia, the effects 


of this earthquake were felt throughout Spain. 

At Maprip the shock was very sensibly felt soon after 
ten in the morning, and lasted five or six minutes. At 
first,“he inhabitants fancied they were seized with 

wimmine in the head: and afterwards, that the houses 
were falling. tn the churehes the sensations were the 
une, and the terror so great that the people trod each 


orl yrnvder ftoat my eretimd ant Tho who were woathin 
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the towers were still more affrighted, fancying every in 
stant while the shock lasted that they were falling to 
the ground. It was not sensible to those who were in | 
carriages, and very little so to foot passengers. 

At GIBRALTAR, it was felt about the same time as at 
Madrid, and began with a tremulous motion of the 
earth, which lasted about half a minute. A_ violent 
shock succeeded ; and this again was followed by a se- 
cond tremulous motion, of the duration of five or six 
Another shock, not so violent as the first, 
subsided gradually ; and the whole lasted about two 
minutes. Several of the guns on the batteries were 
seen to rise, and others to sink, while the earth had an 
undulating motion. ‘The greater part of the garrison 
and inhabitants were seized with giddiness and sickness: 
several fell prostrate ; others were stupified; and many 
who were walking or riding became sick, without being 
sensible of any motion of the earth. Every fifteen 
minutes the sea rose six feet, and then fell so low that 
the boats and small vessels near the shore were left 
aground, as were also numbers of small fish. “The flux 
and reflux lasted till next morning, having decreased | 
gradually from two in the afternoon. 

In Arrica, this earthquake was felt almost as severely 
as it had been in Europe. A great part of the city of 
Algiers was destroyed. Many houses were thrown down 
at Fez and Mequinez, and multitudes were buried be- 
neath their ruins. Similar effects were realized in Mo- | 
Its effects were likewise felt at Tangier, at Te- | 
tuan, at Funchal in the island of Madeita; and were 
it not that the barbarism of the African nations rendered 
it impossible to obtain information in relation to the 
subject, it is probable it would appear that all Africa 
was shaken by this tremendous convulsion. At the 
north, it extended to Norway and Sweden; Germany, 
Holland, France, Great Britain, and Ireland, were all 
more or less agitated by the same great and terrible 
commotion of the elements. 

At sea, the shocks of this earthquake were felt most 
violently. Off St. Luear, the Captain of the Nancy 
frigate felt bis ship so violently shaken, that he thought 


seconds, 


rocco. 
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she had struck the sround; but on heaving the lead, 

he found she was in a great depth of water. Captain 

Clark, from Denia, in north latitue thirty-six degrees, 

twenty-four minutes, between nine and ten in the morn- 

ing, had his ship shaken and strained as if she had 

struck upon a rock, so that the seams opened, and the 

compass was overturned in the binnacle. The Master 

of a vessel bound to the American islands, being in 
north latitude twenty-five degrees, west longitude forty 
degrees, and writing in his cabin, heard a violent noise, 
as he imagined, in the steerage; and while he was ask- 
ing what the matter was, the ship was put into a strange 
agitation, and seemed as if she had been suddenly 
jerked up and suspended by a rope fastened to the mast- 
head. He immediately started up with great terror and 
astonishment, and looking out of the cabin window, 
saw land, as he took it to be, at the distance of about a 
mile. Coming upon the deck, the land was no more to 
be seen, but he saw a violent current cross the ship’s 
way to the leeward. In about a minute, this current re- 
turned with great impetuosity ; and at a league’s dis- 
tance, he saw three craggy-pointed rocks throwing up 
waters of various colours, resembling fire. his phe- 


| nomenon, in about two minutes, ended ina black cloud, 
| which had ascended very heavily. 


' y- After it had risen 
above the horizon, no rocks were to be seen, though the 
cloud, still ascending, was long visible, the weather 
being extremely clear. Between nine and ten in the 
morning, another ship, forty leagues west of St. Vin- 
cent, was so strongly agitated, that the anchors, which 
were lashed, bounced up, and the men were thrown a 
foot and a half perpendicularly up from the deck. Im- 
mediately after this, the ship sunk in the water as low 
as the main-chains. The lead showed a great depth of 
water, and the line was tinged of a yellow colour, and 
smelt of sulphur. The shock lasted about ten minutes ; 
but they felt smaller ones for the space of twenty-four 
hours. 

But long enough have we dwelt on this convulsion. 
We will now change the scene by bringing into view 


{some additional ones. 





VIEW 


OF TIE ¢ 


In 1692, after several previous shocks, one occurred 
on the Hlth of January, which, m three or four minutes 
entirely destroyed the city of Caranta, and 19.000 in 
habitants of the Island of Sicily: the 


, 


undulations of 
this were felt, it’ is said, in Germany, France. and even 
in Eneland. Pifty-fonr towns of some magnitude were 
more or less sufferers hy this earthquake, and the total 
loss of human life 
100.000. 


Ihe earthquake at Jamarcea in the previous year, 


‘(yd . 
1692, was still more dreadful: the earth rese and fell 
like w aves of the 


mounted, i ts supposed, to nearly 


sea, and hundreds of chacme were 


“iTY OF CATANIA 


secn opening and closing alternately ; many persons 
were swallowed up in these, others crushed to death, 
with their bodies half out and half in them, and some, 
even after being buried alive, were cast out again with 
torrents of water. "Three-fourths of the buildings of 
Port Royal sank down with all their inhabitants under 
the water, and long alter, the roofs and chimneys of 
many were perceivable at the distance of thirty and forty 
feet below the surface. A space of ground about a 
thousand acres in extent sunk down during the first 
and a frigate then in one 
the wave over the tops of 


shock, the sea rolled over it. 


ot the doct ewnas washed hy 
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many buildings. On the north of the island, the plan- 
tations, which covered upwards of a thousand acres, 
were swallowed up, and a lake appeared in their place ; 
this afterwards dried up, leaving nothing but sand and 
gravel, without a trace of a house or tree having ever 
occupied the spot. The chain of mountams which 
traverses the island presented the most fearful signs of 
the violence of the convulsion; they were almost en- 
tirely stripped of their verdure and their woods, which 
were brought down the rivers in such quantities, that 
several hundred thousand tons of timber were seen 
strewed on the face of the deep. 

Since the establishment of the Spaniards in Peru, the 
first earthquake in its capital happened in 1582; but 
the damage it did was much less considerable than that 
of some of those which succeeded. Six years after, 
Lima was again visited by an earthquake, the results of 
which were so dreadful, that it is still sole mnly com- 
memorated every year. In L609, a third convulsion 
threw down many houses: and on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1630, so much damage was dene by an earthquake, 
that, in acknowledgement of the city not having been 
entirely demolished, a festival is also on that day an- 
nually celebrated. On the 3d of November, 1654, the 
most stately edifices in Lima, and a great number of 
houses, were destroyed by a similar event ; but the in- 
habitants having had timely presages, withdrew them- 
selves from their houses, insomuch that few perished. 
In 1678, another dreadful concussion took place. 

Among the most tremendous earthquakes with which 
the Peruvian capital has been visited, may be reckoned 
that which happened on the 28th of October, 1687 
The first shock was at four in the morning, when several 
of the finest public buildings and houses were destroyed, 
with the loss of many lives. ‘This was, however, merely 
a prelude to what followed; for two hours after, a se- 
cond shock was felt, with such impetuous concussions, 
that all was laid in ruins, and every description of pro- 
perty lost. During this second shock, the sea retired 
consider: bly, and then returned in mountainous waves 
entirely overwhelming Callao, the sea-port of Lima. 
distant five miles, as well as the adjacent country, to- 
gether with the inhabitants. From that time, six other 
earthquakes were felt at Lima prior to that of 1746, 
which likewise happened on the 28th of October, at 
half past ten at night. ‘The early concussions were so 
violent, that in the space of somewhat more than three 
minutes, the greater part, if not all, the buildings in the 
city were destroyed, burying under their ruins such of 
the inhabitants as had not made sufficient haste into the 
streets and squares, the only places of safety. At length 


the horrible effects of the first shock ceased: but the | 


tranquillity was of short duration, the — ussions swiftly 
a each other. ‘The fort of Callao was dilapi- 
dated ; but what this building suffered from the earth- 
quake was inconsiderable when compared with the 


dreadful cat: strophe which followed. The sea, as is 


usual on sue h occ asions, rece ding toa considerable dis- | 
tance, returned in mountainous waves, foaming with the | 


violence of the agitation, and suddenly buried Callao 
and the neighbouring country in its flood. This how- 
ever was not entire ly effected b y the first swell of the 
waves ; for the sea retiring still further, returned with 
greater impetuosity, and covered not only the buildings, 
but also the lofty walls of the fortress: so that what had 
even escaped the first inundation, was totally overwhelm- 


ed by these succeeding mountainous waves. Of twen- | 


ty-three ships and vessels of light burden then in the 
harbour, nineteen were sunk: and the four others. 


among which was a frigate named the San Firmin, were | 
carried by the force of the waves to a considerable dis- | 


tance up ‘the country. This terrible inundation extend- | 
ed, as well as the earthqui ike, to other parts of the coast, 
and several towns underwent the fate of Lima. The 
number of persons who perished in that capital with- 
in two weeks after the earthquake iminasenl. on an 
estimate of the bodies found, amounted to thirteen hun- 


dred, besides the wounded and maimed, many of waom 
survived their tortures but a short time. 








BLOGRAPHY. 








WYBRAND LOLKES, THE DUTCH DWARF. 


Mynueer Wreranp LoukeEs was a native of Hol 
land, and born at Jelst, in West Friezland, in the year 
1730, of parents in but indifferent circumstances, bis 
futher being a fisherman, who, besides this most extraor 
dinary little creature, had to support a family of seven 
other children, all of whom were of ordinary stature, as 
were both the father and mother. W ybrand Lolkes at 
an early age exhibited proofs of a taste for mechanism ; 
and when sufficie ‘ntly grown up, was by the interest of 
some friends placed with an eminent watch and clock 
maker at Amsterdam, to learn that business: he con 
tinued to serve this master for four years after the expi 
ration of his apprenticeship, and then removed to Rot 
terdam, where he carried on this trade on his own 
account, and where he first became acquainted with, 
|}and afterwards married, the person who accompanied 
him to England. His trade of a watch maker howevei 
failing, he came to the resolution of exhibiting his pet 
son publicly as a show, and by attending the several 
Dutch fairs, obtained a handsome competency. Impel 
led by curiosity and in hopes of gain, he came to Eng 
land, and was visited at Harwich (where he first landed) 
by crowds of people: encouraged by this early success, 
he proceeded to London, and on applying to the late 
Mr. Philip Astley. obtained an engagement at a weekly 

] t appeared at the Amphi- 





salary of five guineas He f 
| theatre. Westminster Road, on Kaster Monday, 170. 
and continued is exhibit every evening during the whole 
season. Ile always was acc ompanie “dl by his wife, who 
came on the stage with him hand in hand; but though 
| he elevated his arm, she was compelled to stoop consid 
| erably to meet the proffered honour. 
| Mynheer Lolkes was a fond husband; he well knew 
| the value of his partner, and repaid her care of him with 

| the most fervent affection; for he was not one of those 
| men who 


| : 
—— are April when they woo, 
December when they wed. 


He had by this wife three children, one of which, 
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son, lived to the age of twenty-three, and was five feet 
seven inches in height. 

This little man, notwithstanding his clumsy and awk- 
vard appearance, was remarkably agile, and possessed 
uncommon strength: he could with the greatest ease 
spring from the ground into a chair of ordinary height. 
lle was rather of a morose temper, and extremely vain 
of himself, and while discoursing in broken English, was 
extremely (as he imagined) dignified. He continued in 
Ixngland but one season, and through the help of a 
cood benefit, returned to his native country, with his 


Cabinet of Curiosities. 





NEEDLE ROCKS, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


For the Family Magazine. 


‘Tne above cut represents very exactly the Needles 
as they are termed of the Isle of Wight. They are 
situated upon the west side of the Island, the whole of 
which is fenced in with sharp rocks of the same charac- 
ter as those above; but these needles are the most re- 
markable. 

The Isle of Wight is situated on the southern coast 
of Hampshire, and is separated from it by a narrow 
channel. It is about twenty-one miles long and thir- 
teen broad, and is divided into nearly equal parts by the 
river Cowes, which at its southern angle enters into 
the channel opposite the mouth of South Hampton 
bay. The south coast is bordered with very steep clifts 
of chalk or freestone, hollowed in many parts into cu- 
rious caverns and subterraneous grottoes. <A ridge of 
hills runs across the island from east to west, forming 
a tract of fine pastures which atlord grazing to sheep. 
The air in this island is soft and balmy; the land is ex- 
tremely fertile; while the landscape presents a rich and 
varied series of interesting views. England owes much 
of her reputation for fine glass to the fine white ecrys- 
talline sand which is found in abundance in this island. 





THE DEAD ALIVE. 


A young man had a strong imagination that he was 
dead, and earnestly begged his friends to bury hii. 
They consented by the advice of the physician. He 
was laid upon a bier, and carried upon the shoulders of 
men to church; when some pleasant fellows, up to th 
business, met the procession, and inquired whe it was ; 





pockets better furnished than when he left it. the violent exertion he had gone through promoted 
| 
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\ ’ said one of 
them, * for the world is well rid of a very bad and vicious 
character, which must have had the gallows in due 
course.” ‘The young man, now lying dead, hearing this, 
popped his head up, and said they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves in thus traducing his fair fame, and, if he 
were alive. he would thrash them for their insolence. 
But they proceeding to utter the most disgraceful and 
reproachful language, dead flesh and blood could no 
longer bear it; up he jumps; they ran, he after them, 
until he fell down quite exhausted. He was put to bed; 


they answered :-—And avery good job it is,’ 


perspiration, and he got well.—(Heywood’s Hierarchy.) 
Then there is the case of the insane watchmaker, 
mentioned by Pinel, who insisted that he had been guil- 
lotined, and that another head had afterwards, by mis- 
take, been put on his shoulders instead of his own. 
‘* Look at these teeth,” he would say; ‘“ mine were ex- 
tremely handsome; these are rotten and decayed: my 
mouth was sound and healthy ; this is foul. How dif- 
ferent is this hair from that of my own head!” 
Mr. Haslam, in his work on insanity, mentions a case 
of one who insisted that he had no mouth, and when 
| compelled by force to swallow, declared that a wound 
had been made in his throat, through which the food 
had been introduced. 

Benvenuto Cellini, the celebrated Florentine artist, in 
his Life, says, that **the governor of the castle in which 
the former was confined had a periodical disorder of 
this sort; every year he had some different whim. One 
time he conceited himself metamorphosed into a pitcher 
of oil; another time he thought himself a frog, and 
began to leap as such; another time, again, he imagined 
he was dead, and it was found necessary to humour his 
conceit by making a show of burying him. At length 
he thought himself a bat, and when he went to take a 
walk, he sometimes made just such a noise as bats do; 
he likewise used gestures with his hands and body, as 
if he were going to fly." —But it is matter of some jest 
that Cellini, the writer of another's hypochondriaes, 
should himself state, that a resplendent light shone 
over his (own) head from morning til two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and then again at sunset; and that it was 
conspicuous to others, to whom he thought proper to 
show it.—Cabinet of Curiosities. 








HACKETT THE PROPHET. 

Wituram Hackerr, a fanatie of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, after a very ill life turned prophet, and signified 
the desolation of England. He prophesied at York and 
at Lincoln; where, for his boldness, he was whipped 
publicly and condemned to be banished. He had an 
extraordinary fluency of speech, and much assurance 
in his prayers; for he said, that if all England should 
pray for rain, and he should pray to the contrary, it 
should not rain. Hackett had two brother prophets 
joined with him, Edward Coppinger, named the prophet 
of mercy, and Henry Arthington, the prophet of judg- 
ment. Coppinger, the merciful prophet, declared that 
Hackett was the sole monarch of Europe; and at length 
they proclaimed him, July 16, 1592. On the twenty- 
eighth of the same month, however, the monarch of the 
whole earth, who had also personated divinity, was 
hanged and quartered. Coppinger famished himself in 
| prison, and Arthington was pardoned. , Fitz-Simon re- 
| lates, that in a quarrel Hackett had at Oundle, * He 

threw down his adversary and bit off his nose; and, in- 

stead of returning it to the surgeon, who pretended to 
set it on again while the wound was fresh, ate it.” 

Hackett on the scaffold made a blasphemous prayer, 
| which is recorded by Fitz-Simon and Camden, too hor- 
| id to be repeated. Khe hated Queen Elizabeth, and 

tried to deprive her of her crown; he confessed to the 

judges that he had stabbed the effigies of this princess 
to the heart with an iron pin; and a little before he was 
hanged, being an accomplished swearer, he cursed her 
| with all manner of imprecations.-—LO. 
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POETRY 


A NOON SCENE.—Bryani 
Pre quiet August noon is con 
A slumberou ilence fills the sky 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 
And mark yon soft white clouds, that rest 
Above our vale, throng 
The cattle on the breast 
[enjoy the grateful shadow long 


nh move le Ss 
mountam’ 


O' how unlike those merry hou 


In sunny June, when earth laugh 
When the fresh winds 


And woodlands sing and waters 


out 
to flower 
hout '— 


make love 


When in the grass sweet waters talk 
And strains of tiny music swell 
From every moss-cup of the roel 
rom every nameless blossom’s bet| ' 
But now, a joy too deep for sound 
A peace no other season knows 
Hushes the heavens, and wraps the 
The blessing of Supreme repose 


round— 


Away! I will not be, to-day, 
The only slave of toil and eare 


Away from desk and dust, away 
I’ll be as idle as the air. 


' 


Beneath the open sky abroad, 
Among the plants and breathing thin 
The sinless, ye aceful work ol (iod 
Vil share the calm the season brin 
Come thou, in whose soft eves Ut; 
The gentle meaning of the heart, 
One day amid the woods with thee 
From men and all their cares apart 
And where, upon the meadow’s brea 
The shadow of the thieket Tt 
Che blue wild flowers thou eath 
Shall glow yet deeper near Ul 
Come—and when, ’mid th 
I turn, those gentle « 
They, like the lovely tai 
Of innocence | 


wrhal oe 


Rest here, beneat! 
And on the silent. 
Winding and wide: 


In you soft rin 


The villave tr 
Still as its 
At rest in those « 

As chiselled from the 


(} 
voile Bilt 


i 
thine frelel i 


prone and 
ppea 
bite ke . roc} 


On tranquil mornt the scone oe rlootl 


Where the hushed wind abb 
While a near hum, from bees and brook 
faintly like the breath of sleep 


' j 
threw ith heey 


Comes 


Well might the gaze 
Worn with the struggle and the 
And heart-sick at the sons of men, 
The good forsake the scenes of life,— 


t when 
strait 


r deem, th 


Like the deep quiet, that awhil 


Lingers the lovely k ndseape o'er 
Shall be the pene 
Welcom th 


whose holy smuil 


mtoa happier hore 


Lord Nelson.—Lord Nelson, when a titth 
on a visit to an aunt, and went in search of birds’ nests. 
He wandered so far that he did not return till some time 
after it was dark. The old lady, who had been much 
alarmed by his absence, reprimanded him severely, and 
asked him how fear came not to drive him home ‘o] 


don’t know,” said the boy, with great simplicity who 
fear is.” 


bOY, Was 


If some persons were to bestow the one half of thei 
fortune in learning how to spend the other half, it would 
be money extremely well laid out. He that spends 
fexiunes, and, permittine himself to be 


two 


Twice rune d, 
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dies at length a beggar, deserves no cemmiusseration 
Ile has gamed neither experience from trial, nor repen 
tance from reprieve. He has been all his life anusing 
fortune, without enjoying her, and purchasing wisdom, 


without possessing her.—Lacon. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


It would seem that another Continental Congress is in contem 
plation, to be composed of the members of the “ Holy Alliances 


Wi 


Jow 


are gratified to learn that the disabilities under which th 
in England have laboured, have at length been taken off by 
a decisive vote in the House of Commons. They will now be en 


titled to a seat in Parliament. 


The Trish Chureh Bill has passed a third reading in the Hon 
of Lords, by a majority of 54. The Duke of Wellington supported 
the measure. 


The amount of capital invested in England in the manufactur 
of Cotton, ts estimated at fifteen million pounds sterling. 


Marshal Bourmont, the hero of Aleiers, has been repulsed in an 
attack on ¢ porto, with the reported loss of 2,000 men. 


Si. Ubes, filleen miles from Lisbon, has fallen into the hands of 
the Pedroite The Pedroite fleet was spoken on the 22nd of July 
about six miles from the mouth of the 'Tagus. 


The ceremony of uncovering the statue of Napoleon (which by 
order of the French government was recently elevated in a public 
place in Paris) has been performed without exciting disturbance 

The fortifications around Paris are proceeding with unabated 
ilivily. 


William Wilberforee, the celebrated philanthropist, the warm 
hearted friend of Africa, departed this life on the night of the 28th 
of July, in the 74th year of his age. 


The present has proved a most calamitous season to the New 
foundland fishing interest. Notless than 300 fives and 30 ves 
are said to have been lost amid the ice. 


Black Hawk had reached his home in the far west, and relin 
quished his auth6rity to Keokuck, the white man’s friend. He 
was lnehly exa perated when he was informed that this was r 
quired of him, and nothing but the want of the means would pre 
vent him from again making war avainst the United States. 


Nine thousand ore } und dl inal thy lip kk ttey were received 
tthe Post Office in this city on Sunday and Monday last. 


The 


ify Ii 


none of ¢ hy cluties pail at the Custom llou x im this 


tweek on wooll is was ovet SI O.000), 
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